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DRURY LANE. 
Monday.—Gustavus, and Peri. 
Tuesday.—No performance. 
Wednesday.— Der Freischutz, Turning 

the Tables, and Peri. 
Thurs@yy.—Clara, Peri, and Fortunio. 
Friday.—No performance. 
Saturday.—L’Elisir d’Amore, Peri, &c, 
THE manager here is reviving all the 
favorite operas: Gustavus was per- 
formed on Monday night to a full 
and fashionable audience, The mu- 
sic of this opera is delightful, and 
is most admirably played, The bal- 
let of The Peri, of which we gave 
a lengthened account in our last, has 
grown in public favor. Nothing 
can excel the beauty of this piece, 
either in the dancing, scenery, mu- 
sic, or the grouping of the charac- 
ters, allis correct, and we look upon 
itas a master-piece of the art. 

Der Freischutz was played on 
Wednesday. This opera is got up 
in a very superior manner ; we feel 
much pleasure in noticing the actcrs 
generally. The Caspar of Giubelei 
1s a most splendid effort, and Tem- 
pleton is what he was wont to be in 











Adolph. Misses Romer and Betts 
deserve especial notice. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Monday.—Julius Cesar, My Wife's Out, 
and Robert Macaire. , 
Tuesday.—Londou Assurance, and do. 
Wednesday.—Julius Cesar, My Wife's 
Oat, and Irish Tutor. 
Thursday.—No performance, 
Friday.—London Assurance, My Wife’s 
Out, and Robert Macaire. 
Saturday.—No Performance. 
Tue legitimate drama has a fair 
chance of being represented here with 
a few exceptions, with success. The 
manager wants strength in the female 
department. Miss Vandenhoff takes 
the lead, and in consequence of her 
illness, there is no other actress at 
command that can act as her substi- 
tute. Why is Miss Helen Faucit 
not engaged, with Anderson and 
Phelps? the tragedy department of 
this establishment would then be 
complete. The comedy of London 
Assurance has been played this week, 
Mrs. Nesbitt and Keeley assuming 
their old characters; they are a host 
in themselves, and kept the audience 
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in good humour till the conclusion 
of the piece, 
narticularly worthy of remark this 
week. 
Princess’s.—This theatre has open- 
ed under most auspicious success, 
Everything was deemed satisfactory 
by the crowded audience, and the 
novelties produced were of so ster- 
ling a character, and so admirably 
put upon the stage, that the ensuing 
season bids fair to eclipse the last, 
which was signalised with great stc- 
cess. Balfe’s opera of Geraldine, 
which improves greatly on acquaint- 
mice, atid the pertness and playful- 
ness of its music is highly relished 
by the audience, commenced. the 
entertainments of Monday night, 
and were admirably sung by Madame 
Garcia, Allen, and Barker. Allen’s 
good style and taste are here very ap- 
ries The size of the house suits 
ris voice, which, when not over- 
strained, is very pleasing. Madame 
Garcia’s merits are now well known. 
We can but repeat what we have 
often said that she is a most charm- 
ing vocalist, and an excellent actress 
possessing all that delightful ease so 
sadly neglected by our English vo- 
ealists. The drama of “* The Old 
Guard,” in which Morris Barnett 
performs a French soldier of the 
Old Guard, living but in the remin- 
iscences of the Emperor, is a beauti- 
ful piece, and is likely to be per- 
formed for many nights to come. 
The ballet of the Giselle, with, its 
poste story and fanciful music has 
een nightly played to perfection, 
ApeLput.—The Adelphi has been 
“* going a-head” since the opening 
night. The “clog on the wheel” 
that hampered the first start has been 
removed.. The ‘ old coach” now 
goes merrily down the road, and the 
elegant and fresh-painted vehicle has 
been crowded with passengers, who 
all of them seem delighted with the 
few hours’ trip, conveying them 
through Switzerland in the drama of 
Marie; Franee in the burletta of 


We have had nothing | 





| the mainstay of the plot. Dejazet at 


Antony and Cleopatra; and finally, 
Italy and its sparkling shores in the 
operatic ballet of Ondine. 

There is much spirit evinced in 
the doings of this week. The reviv- 
al of one of C, Selby’s cleverest a- 
daptations, Antony and Cleopatra, 
is well deserving of favorable notice. 
It is the pleasantest and,merriest of 
farces, original in plotand idea, and 
admirably personified by its two cha- 
racters. Miss Wesley, we believe 
from the Theatre Royal, Birming- 
ham, is a very charming actress, 
haudsome in figure and countenance, 
replete with natural humour, full of 
buoyant spirits and animation. She 
became at once a favorite, and. is 
likely to remain for many seasons to 
come, if the management are lucky 
enough to retain so clever a woman. 
Wright is unique in his representati- 
on of the light-hearted and, pleasure- 
seeking hussar; his mock dancing 
of the cachouca and gallopade is 
perfection of burlesque humor. We 
do not know any comedian on the 
stage who is so deservedly a favorite 
—he reminds us strongly of Liston 
in his best days, with, we think, far 
more versatility of talent, 

A novelty has also been produced, 
another of C. Selby’s French hatch- 
ings, (French eggs, as well as dra- 
mas being imported greatly into the 
English market), called the Moral 
Philosopher, which has an excellent 
impersonation part for Emma Stan- 
ley. What a clever creature she is! 
how this young lady has gradually 
improved! how has she, since her 
first appearance a short time since at 
the Lyceum, gained so many tri- 
uimphs ? and how she has in this last 
production carried off another laure] 
to be added to the many she has al- 
ready acquired! Her loss at the 
Princess's cannot be too much deplo- 
red, and the Adelphi should chuckle 
at having decoyed her from the scene 
of so many triumphs. The piece of 
the Moral Philosopher rests entirely 
on her shoulders; she is the spring, 
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the French Plays made the character 
her own—Emma Stanley at the A- 
delphi, without imitating her French 
rival, gives it a character and stamps 
it with original freshness, 

Ondine concludes these entertain- 
ments of great variety. Wieland as 
the sprite is as usual full of fur and 
drollery, but the situations for him 
are void of novelty. Frampton is 
universally known to be a good dan- 
cer. We cannot say much of Ce- 
leste Stephan ; she wants aplomb in 
her dancing. We are much pleased 
at a young debutante who appeared 
in Ondine — Miss Bromley. | This 
young lady, from the quiet and mo- 
dest bearing she displays, is sure of 
becoming a fayorite; she appears 
very young, and is petite in figure, 
but her countenance is capable of 
great expression. She sings _ with 
taste and feeling, and manages her 
voice with skill and unpretending 
grace; she has evidently been well 
schooled, and does credit to her 
master. The scenery in ‘Ondine is 
good, and the machinery works bet- 
ter than complicated mechanical ef- 
forts generally do in the confined 
space allotted to such conflicting e- 
lements as fire and water. 

OtymPic.—Sixteen-stringed Jack 
has again made his bow to his many 
friends and acquaintances, He com- 
mits his robberies with impunity in 
the purlieus of Wych Street, and we 
are ashamed to say it, the police 
sanction such robberies, and even 
guard the door when these robberies 
are perpetrated from 7 o’clock till 9. 
Two hours of theft is a capital do,— 
so say the Olympians,—well, their 
pet robber is a very gentlemanly fel- 
low, with fine and moral sentiments 
in his speech, good actions in his 
doings, and charitable intentions to 
the poor and oppressed. However 
we may doubt the propriety of in- 
vesting a felon with such angelic at- 
tributes, this drama is by no means 
so tad as many of the Jack Shep- 
per school. The vices displayed 
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stamp; there is @ lightness in the 
criminality of the hero which great-- 
ly removes the objection of plecing 
him in such favorable colors on the 
stage: heisa coquettish and smirking 
thief, and abhors staining his hands. 
with blood. The characters are all 
admirably sustained. Poor Halford’s 
part (we hear he has been suffering 
from great illness) has been taken by 
Mr. Ranoe, and we can only repeat 
what we stated last week of this gen- 
tleman—that his manner is easy and 
graceful, and that he proves himself 
an excellent actor. 

The Pork Chops with which Mr. 
Wild invites us to supper at 9, are 
too indigestible; they do not agree 
with us, although they may with 
some other friends who share his 
hospitality. 

Surrey. — The old favorite, My 
Poll and my Partner Joe, the per- 
formance of which cannot fail: to e- 
licit a reminiscence of poor Haines, 
has been played alternately during 
the week with the new nautical dra- 
ma of Tom Trim, the veteran T. P. 
Cooke, who is still underan engage- 
ment here, playing the hero, Mi- 
chael Erle, introducing E. F. Saville 
in his original character, has been 
the afterpiece each evening except 
Tuesday, when the Wizard of the 
Wave and Mr. N, T. Hicks were 
brought forward, it being a benefit 
night. 

Srranp.—The season closed here 
this week, after a very spirited, al- 
though we fear not a very profitable 
campaign, Maywood, the lessee, 
most certaitily deserved better of 
the public, and we trust, if he should 
again appear as a manager, he will 
be supported more in accordance 
with his deserts, th 

Sapier’s Weis. — The Watch- 
maker of Clerkenwell, a new drama 
by Wilks, is worthy of particular 
notice. We shall not give the parti- 
culars of the plot for this reason,— 
should any of our readers go to see 
it, we feel assured that by ‘our 80 


ere are not of'so vilé and brutal a ' doing we should deprive thetii of 
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much of that gratification which 
they would otherwise receive. The 
piece is full of interest from begin- 
ning to end, and leads the audience 
on to a very pleasing conclusion. 
The characters are all well drawn, 
and soextremely well played through- 
out that we consider it one of the 
best pieces Wilks has written for 
some time, W. H. Williams as a 
prying old man, and wishing to un- 
erstand other things as well as wat- 
ches, never played so well since he 
has been on the stage; he has mis- 
taken his cue latterly, and must a- 
bandon his former line of acting 
and study such parts as these; he 
will become a second Strickland. He 
never seemed to us to be more at ease 
in any part, or enjoy it more him- 
self. The ladder scene at the win- 
dow of Mary Jones’s lodgings was 
inimitable ; it was not overdone, but 
was all natural, and had the appear- 
ance of reality. The jokes and bye- 
play in the dark room were also very 
amusing. Marston exerts himself in 
a very creditable manner, and his 
acting is worthy of the author's best 
thanks; he carried out his meaning 
to the fullest extent. Miss Rankley 
= rather cold and indifferent ; per- 
raps she is not well, for she is cer- 
tainly capable of doing better than 
she did on this occasion. The piece 
is well got up, and will no doubt be 
played for some time. 

IcToRIA.—A new drama entitled 
the Harper's Daughter, or the last of 
the Cumbrian Bards, was produced 
on Monday, The incidents of the 
piece are rather common-place, but 
there are some telling situations for 
Miss Vincent, and she made the 


most of them, much to the appro- | 


bation of pit and gallery. The plot 
being rather intricate, we shall not 
attempt a description, as it will be 
much better understood by those 
who feel disposed to while away a 
couple of hours to witness the ear- 
nest powers of Miss Vincent and the 
ludicrous effects of Messrs, Paul 


and Gardner. 
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COUNTRY THEATRICALS. 
From our Correspondents. 


LiverPoon. — The Liver Theatre, 
which recently obtained an extraor- 
dinary notoriety in consequence of 
the numerous informations that were 
laid against the actors there, having 
been licensed under the new law, 
was opened on Monday last by Mr. 
Raymond, with a strong company 
from the metropolis. It is expected 
the theatre will be well supported. 

Birmincuam.—Sivori, Miss No- 
vello, Miss Lucomb, and G, Rubina 
are delighting the people here with 
their concerts. 

Norwicu.—Mrs. Fitzwilliams has 
been playing most of her favourite 
characters here to very full and res- 
pectable audiences. 

Camsripce.—Miss Montague is a 
decided favorite here, and is earning 
golden opinions from all who wit- 
ness her performances. 

Doncaster.—Mrs. Ternan and her 
two pretty daughters have had nu- 
merous audiences to witness their 
versatile talents this week. Price 
and North’s company of equestri- 
ans and stud of horses entered this 
town, and performed under a spaci- 
ous pavilion in Young-street. Their 
entry was distinguished by two novel 
features ; first, the car containing 
the musicians of the company was 
drawn by eight beautiful grey horses, 
all of which were very expertly driven 
in hand by Mr. North. 

ScarBorovcn.—The inhabitants 
and visitors at this fashionable wa- 
tering place have received an extra- 
ordinary treat in the appearance of 
the veteran vocalist, Braham. and 


his son and pupil, Mr. C., Braham,” 


the former of whom appeared in bis 
original character of the Bertram 
in the opera of Guy Mannering, and 
the latter in a concert with his father. 
Mr. Braham’s appearance on the stage 
elicited longcontinued applause. His 
acting and singing reminded us of 
the efforts of former years. 
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Dover.—The performances here 
on Thursday evening commenced 
with the comedy of the Honeymoon, 
when the superior acting of Miss 
Davenport in the character of Juliana 
received the most enthusiastic appro- 
bation. Mr. Rayner had not much 
to do in the part of Jacques, but 
that little was sufficient to convulse 
the house with laughter. Mr, Wal- 
dron, as Duke Aranga, maintained 
his part with much ability, 

CanTeRBuRY.—The entertainments 
at Powell’s Circus in this city, con- 
tinue to afford undiminished delight 
to the youthful spectators, and a- 
musement to those of a more mature 
age. The vaulting and numerous 
summersets in succession of Mr. 
Henderson, the apparently super- 
human strength of Mr. Grant, the 
varied and graceful attitudes of the 
infant Polaski and John Hengler, and 
Mr. Adains as the French reaper, to- 
gether with Mr. Powell’s own repre- 
sentation of Shaw, the gallant Life- 
guardsman, who fell at Waterloo, 
obtained repeated plaudits; whilst 
the parts allotted to the clowns, Dew- 


hurst and Clarke, were, as usual, | 
sustained in a vein of broad humor. | 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal. 
THE DRAMA 
AND 
THE WEEKLY PRESS. 


Str,— Most of the weekly press claim 
the privilege of free admission to the 
theatres; whether they deserve this 
privilege or not, is worthy of some 
attention. 

It is well known that many of the 
journals copy their articles from the 
daily press, and trim them up with 
the paste and scissors; and others 
frequently write articles for publica- 
tion without.ever seeing the play, 
and sometimes the day before it is 
produced—a la Jenkins. 

In taking a glance at the weekly 
journals, I am actuated by a desire 
to open the eyes of managers, per- 
formers, and the public. Fearing I 
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should weary your readers by notic- 
ing all the weekly journals, I shall 
speak only of a few. 

To commence with the Dispatch : 
the gentleman who writes for this 
leviathan of the weeklies, should 
have the good sense to know that 
private broils are far from interesting 
to the public. It is a nuisance to the 
readers of this paper to be bored 
every week by reading the petty spite 
against a gentleman who was grossly 
libelled, and consequently brought 
an action against the proprietors. 

The Weekly Chronicle, perhaps, 
speaks with less bias than many of 
its contemporaries, though the cri- 
tiques are frequently borrowed from 
the daily journals—ditto Lloyd’s. 

The Old Weekly Messenger, and 
Bell’s Life may be trusted as careful 
criticisers, who pay some attention 
to the subject before them. 

The Sunday Times, I would al- 
most dismiss without a word, know- 
ing that every one having a taste for 
the drama must be disgusted at the 
miserable spleen poured forth weekly 
from its columns. 

The theatrical articles in the Illus- 
trated News are very meagre; surely 
Messrs. Ingram and Cooke, with the 
large sale their paper possesses might 
engage a talented man as a critic, 
They should take a lesson from their 
contemporary, The Pictorial Times. 
This paper is well edited. 

The Reis and Britannia must 
not be forgotten as newspapers whose 
critiques deserve some attention. 

Your constant reader, 
Henry Osmonp. 


To the Editor of the Theatrical Journal, 
Sin,—I was much pleased at your 
exposé of the Sunday Times. The 
truth is,—perhaps for want of a free 
admission—they seem quite opposed 
to Mr. Bunn’s management. As an- 
other proof of the reliance to be 
placed on their theatrical critiques, 
after a vindictive notice of the pers, 
formances at Drury Lane, that Mr. 
Harrison as the Fra, in Fra Diavolo, 
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and Miss Rainforth as Lady Allcash 
- great satisfaction. Unfortunate- 
y for the fidelity of their report, the 
character was played by Miss Betts ! 
It is very evident the (ther Times 
intends following in the dirty track 
of the Dispatch in similar attacks on 
Macready little to their credit. 
Yours respectfully, 
ANTI-SPLENETIC, 








STATISTICS OF THE NATIONAL 
THEATRES. , 
Continued. 


From 1697 up to 1736 it had been 
customary to admit the servants of 
the nobility to the gallery gratuitous- 
ly. On Sth of May, 1737, they 
were denied the entrée, upon which 
300 of them made their way upon 
the stage and wounded 25 persons. 
Thirty of the Knights of the Rain- 
bow were sent to Newgate, and fifty 
soldiers appointed to guard the the- 
atre. 

Season 1740 was memorable for 


the debut of charming Peg Woffing- | 
ton. In Sir Harry Wildir (her first | 


breeches part), she took London by 
storm. 

In 1741 Garrick appeared in Good- 
man’s-fields. He had offers from 
Drury-lane and Covent-garden; he 
would have preferred the latter, as 
Quin had all the leading parts, but 
Rich by his parsimony lost him. 

In 1744 Covent-garden gained the 
services of George Anne Bellamy. 

On 26th February, 1745, Colley 
Cibber made his last appearance in 
Pandulph, in Papal Tyranny. 

The year 1746 is remarkable for 
the introduction of the star system ; 
Garrick played at Covent-garden for 
six nights, realising on a share 3001! 
Quin and Garrick were both engaged 
this’ and the subsequent season at 
this theatre. In 1747-8, these great 
guns quitted the establishment, and 
an awful season was the result. Wil- 
kinson (Tate) in his Memoirs says, 
“* the deserted theatre in Covent-gar- 
den. Hippesley died this year. 











In | 





that following Rich saw his ‘error ; 
Quin, Delane, Sparks, Peg Woffing- 
ton, and G. A. Bellamy returned.” 

Season 1750-51, Quin engaged at 
£1000 a-year. For some time after 
this Rich blundered on, quarrelling 
with his actors, or rather they quar- 
relling with him. Quin quitted the 
stage 19th of March, 1752. 

n 26th of November, 1761, Rich 
died. He was an enterprising ma- 
nager, but loved spectacle and pan- 
tomime especially. He caught at all 
available novelties, and under his 
stage flourished Lun, the wondrous 
Harlequin. Jackson describes one 
of his specimens of dumb eloquence 
thus :— 

“ The hatching of Harlequin by 
the heat of the sun was a master- 
piece, from the first chipping of the 
egg, — his receiving motion — his 
fedling of the ground—his standing 
upright—to his quick harlequin ce 
round the empty shell. Throug 
the whole progression every limb 
had its tongue, and every motion a 
voice.” 

Beard (son in law of Rich) now 
became manager, brought out ope- 
ras, and had a season of unexam- 
pled success. At length the musical 

ieces ceased to draw, and, in 1767, 
a Rutherford, Colman, and 
Powell, became the patentees, poss- 
essing BoTH the patents granted by 
Charles II. One of the first acts of 
the then new management was to 
employ Goldsmith to write a comedy. 
The Good-natured Man came out on 
the 29th of January, 1768. The 
managers quarrelled — Harris broke 
open the theatre—Colman went to 
law, but the parties were reconciled 
in 1791. Colman sold his share. 

In 1776 the Duenna was produced 
and played 75 times the first season, 
and Ned Shuter died, and Garrick 
left the stage. In 1777 Woodward 
expired ; Reddish (whose wife was 
Canning’s mother), in 1779. Hen- 
derson was engaged at 12 guineas a 


wee 
In 1782 Mrs, Siddons made her 
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great hit at Drury, upon which Co- 
vent Garden sent emissaries to en- 
gage her brother. They mistook 
Stephen for John, and the former 
came out in Othello, on the 24th of 
——, 1783. John appeared 
at Drury as Hamlet, on the Both of 
the same month. 

[This forms the commencement of 
the Kemble dynasty (for they ruled, 
though not in office), and this may 
be looked upon as an era in the his- 
tory of the stage. The Kemble fa- 
mily fairly took possession of the 
stage; John and his sister ruled 
Drury; Stephen was at Covent Gar- 
den, where, and at the Haymarket, 
his wife (late Miss Satchell) was de- 
servedly agreat favorite. Next came 
Mrs. Whitelock and Mrs. Twiss, 
(** sisters of the Siddons,”) and al- 
though one retired to America, and 
the other left the stage, they still 
swelled the list of “ the family.”"— 
Next came Charles Kemble, his wife 
(late Miss Decamp), Harry Siddons 
and his wife (late Miss Murray) ; 
whilst the provinces had Mrs. Ma- 
son (another sister), whose two sons, 
John and Charles, and whose daugh- 
ter, (Jane, now Mrs. Hillyard,) all 
embraced the stage; Harry Kemble 
and his wife, late Miss Frieze. To 
these names are now to be added 
Mrs. Butler, (Fanny Kemble), and 
the Countess Sartoris (Adelaide).— 
Eighteen Kembles ! ! !] 

t would be tedious and useless to 
trace the history of Covent Garden 


from, year to year, Harris continued | 


at the head of affairs, and comedy 
triumphed. Holcroft, Cumberland, 
Morton, Colman, Reynolds, were 
the stock writers, and the company 
was the greatest comedy one ever 
brought together. 

In 1803 John Kemble purchased 
a share of Covent Garden theatre. 
1805 was remarkable for the debut 
of the Young Roscius, December 1 ; 
he foratime revolutionised the drama 

On September 19, 180%, the thea- 
tre was burnt down, and the com- 
pany ..acted at the Haymarket and 
the Opera House. 
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In 1809, Lewis, the great comedi- 
an, left the . In September of 
the same year the new theatre open- 
ed, and the memogable O. P. rows 
occurred ; it lasted untill the 67th 
night. On June 22, 1810, Cooke 
acted for the last time at this thea- 
tre, 

In 1812 Chunee, the elephant, 
** starred” at Covent Garden in the 
pantomime of Harlequin and Pad- 
manabaa, 

On June 29th, 1812, Mrs. Sid- 
dons took her leave of the stage. 
She re-appeared on nine different oc- 
casions in London, and ten in Edin- 
burgh. 





Chit Chat. 


The. magistrates of Leicester have re- 
fused a licence to Mr. Batty for equestri- 
an performances in that town. It was al- 
leged as a reason for the refusal that a li- 
cence to Ba‘ty would be injurious to the 


} regular dram', which is at present very 
| indifferently supported in the good town 








of Leicester. 


Letters from America announce the ar- 
rival at New York of Mr. Macready. The 
play-going public were eager in their an- 
ticipations of seeing the great tragedian 
at the Park theatre. 

It is whispered that Auber the cele- 
brated French composer will pay a visit 
to London in the course of the season, and 
conduct one of his favourite operas at the 
Princess’s Theatre. 


Mr. Lumley, the ‘ impresarie’ of her 
Majesty’s Theatre, has, gone ta Italy in 
search of novelties for the ensuing season. 

The Melophonic society is rehearsing 
Handel’s Judas Maccabeus, with a view 
of performing it shortly at the Hanover- 
square Rooms. 


The Colosseum, for which Braham 
gave £35,000, and laid out upon it about 
half as much more, has been purchased 
by Mr. Montague, the proprietor of the 
Princess's Theatre, in Oxford-street, who 
intends to make many great and impor- 
tant.additions, witha view of giving en- 
tertainments in the course of the summer 
on a scale of magnificence never surpass- 


Mr. Wilson has been giving entertaia- 
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tainments this week at Brighton, Wor- 





thing, and other places on the Sussex | 


coast, also in the west as far as Torquay, 
with undiminished success. Surely he 
may with truth say that an ‘ old song ’ is 
of some value, 


A new member in thesHouse of Com- 
mons going up to the door in a hurry, 
and not being well known to the door- 
keepers, he was stopped, when the door- 
keeper observed, ‘‘ Honest man, you have 
no business here.” ‘* I believe you are 
right,” said the new member, “ an hon- 
est man has no business here.” 


A gentleman who was having some 
houses built, was to!d that one of the 
ae gy had fallen through the rafters, 
“ I like to see a man go quick through 
his work,” said he. 

A little girl being told she was born on 
the Queen's birthday pondered it in her 
mind for a short time, and then enquired 
of her father if the queen and herself 
were twins. 


A boy three years of age, who was 


particularly backward in his tongue, and 
his parents fearing he would never talk, 


were advised by a friend to send him to a | 


girl’s-school ; the hint was adopted, and 
found to answer beyond expectation. 


A black servant recently arrived from 
Jamaica was being taught the church ca- 
techism, and being asked of what he was 
made, answered, “ mud.” On being told 
he should say dust, he replied, “ No, 
Puy dat not stick togeder, it too dam 

ry.” 


The first coach that went from London | 


to Oxford in one day, was in April, 1669. 
It had six passengers, a boot on each side, 
and was thirteen hours performing the 
journey. 


Things that are not true.—lt is not true 
that Harley intends to give his services as 
an actor gratis; or that he intends to give 
his sister five thousand pounds 9n her mar- 
riage. 

It is not true that Mrs, C. Jones is play- 
ing columbine in the country, and that 
she is reduced in size from sixteen stone 
to nine. 

It is not true that W. Smith, of the 
Surrey Theatre, has become a tee-totaler, 
and that the publicans in the Borough 
have gone into mourning on the occa- 
s10n,. 

It is not true that Vandenhoff has turn- 
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ed methodist preacher, although he is 
practising at Covent Garden. 

It is not true that Oxberry is the tallest 
performer on the stage, or that he intends 
to play Falstaff 

It is not true that Buckstone is to per- 
sonate Magog in the procession on Lord 
Mayor's Day. 

It is not true that Mrs, Nesbitt dislikes 
the odour of a cigar. 

It is not true that the author of the new 
play of Woman, has shewn his good feel - 
ing to the fair sex by making so light of 
their good qualities. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

J. W. —We would advise the young gentle- 
man to keep to the law in preference to 
the stage,—he will find it more profitable 
though perhaps not more reputable, unless 
he can obtain the reputation of being an 
honest one. 


A Young.—The Shakspearian Club we be 
lieve is dissolved. 


W. T. S.—May get the back numbers at 
Gilbert’s, 51, Paternoster-row. 


A Playgoer.—Charlotta Grisi was engaged 
atthe Italian Opera last season. 

J. Tisdale.—We cannot tell the age of Mr. 
Vandenhoff—we have no doubt of him be- 
ing 60. 

Macduff.—We were not present at his birth 
but we know he is within a shade of 60, 


Nell.—It is a matter we cannot give our 
opinion upon; you had better not make it 
public as it may do you some injury in the 
profession. 

Juvenile.—The principal theatres in Shak- 
spear’s time were the Globe, Bankside; 
the Curtain, Shoreditch; the Red Bull, 
Clerkenwell; the Fortune, Whitecross-st., 
and the Swan; the Rose and the Hope on 
the Bankside. The Hope was used as a 
Bear-garden. 

M. A. S.—We have not beard any reason as- 
signed for Saville leaving the Victoria and 
returning to the Surrey. 

Other answers in our next. 

All communications for the Editor to be 

forwarded to the Printer, postpaid. 
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